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Memorabilia. 


THE Listener for Feb. 12 opens with 
the recent broadcast by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, which has won general approval. A 
correspondent writes of his ‘‘ complete 
natural mastery of the broadcasting stance.”’ 
This seems to us needlessly claborate as a 
claim for attention. He is a finished lawyer 
with a large practice and could put his case 
effectively without the ‘‘ers’’—to ‘‘er”’ is 
human—which we hear often on the wireless. 
Mr. T. 8. Eliot has a good critical notice of 
Tennyson as the ‘ Voice of his Age,’ with a 
warning that ‘‘the sort of verse which he 
represented became for poets and for the 
public the kind of poetry not to write.’’ We 
are not sure about ‘‘ the public’’ in this ver- 
dict. So long as our latest verse writers 
insiet on being obscure, involved, and slack 
in technique, they will not win the public 
approval. Tennyson’s merits are well done in 
brief, but it might have been added that his 
admirable gift of style was in part due to his 
study of his predecessors in poetry. His early 
‘Ode to Memory’ might have been an ode 
from memory. ‘In Memoriam’ is regarded 
as the best sustained and most perfect of his 
long poems. There he expressed the emo- 
tional feeling of hig time about evolution 
before Darwin came. His vague hopefulness 
is to Mr. Eliot a mistake and he is said to 
have mixed up two distinct questions, per- 
sonal immortality and the belief in the 
advance of humanity called ‘‘progress.’’ This 
latter doctrine is declared to be incredible 
and not enough to satisfy the religious senti- 
ment. 


an article on ‘ England’s War,’ ‘ Short 

Studies,’ Vol. II, Froude speaks very 
firmly about the choice and duties of generals 
and the intervention of Parliament. This 
paper has no political views but we think it 
well to quote one of his comments on the 
methods ‘‘of managing public business,” 
happily improved since his day: 


But if England requires a real army she need 
not vote another shilling, but she must abolish once 
and for ever all leaderships of incapable or gilded 
phantoms; she must look for the ablest soldier 
that she possesses, who has devoted his life to his 
profession. She must not ask him if he can make 
a speech in Parliament; she should rather insist 
that he and Parliament should be held as far apart 
as possible; she must require only that he under- 
stand thoroughly in all its parts and requirements 
the business of war; and, being satisfied on that 
point, she must give him —- to carry out 
what may be necessary without the liability of 
being called to account on. every detail by the 
amateur critics of the House of Chmaaes. 

She must resolve on an organized method to 
be strictly adhered to, 

not chopped and chan from session to session 
to suit the budget of the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer, or catch the votes or the applause of the 
million. 


WE live in a world of capital letters, abbre- 

viations which everybody is sup to 
know and which increase daily. iterary 
people thought of ‘ H.G.’’ as Mr. Wells but 
it is now the Home Guard. A new supply of 
brevities from the United States is now upon 
us. A little Dictionary would be useful, for 
much has been added since the ‘O.E.D.’ be 
gan its stately career under Murray’s editor- 
ship in 1884. Perhaps someone is collecting 
the phrases and words produced by the war, 
though there is no guarantee that they will 
outlast it. During the Boer War people 
talked familiarly of hills as ‘‘ kopjes’ d 
we heard a rustic threaten playfully to 
‘“sjambok’’ his horse. During the last war 
‘‘ camouflage’? had a great run but was so 
frequently used that the public got tired of it. 
We celdom hear of it now, though the 
‘‘wangler”’ and “‘wangling’’ are still in 
many mouths. 


ANDLES and night-lights are in great 
demand and already going a price. 
Probably they will be rationed. We wonder 
if the old fashion of rush-lights survives any- 
where, and if they could be produced to 
provide a glow steady enough for night-lights. 
Gipsies may use them and other expedients 
which do not depend on ready cash. 


Alone with two other articles on which we 

hope to comment next week, the Review 
of English Studies contains ‘The Two Tech- 
niques in King Lear,’ by W: B. C. Watkins ; 
‘The Strange Case of Olor Iscanus,’ by 
Harold R. ‘Christopher George 
Colman, ‘‘ Lunatick,’’’ by Howard P. Vin- 
cent: and ‘Novels in Newspapers: Some 
Unpublished Letters of Captain Mayne Reid, 
by Renken Pollard. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A SHIELD OF PEMBROKE IN THE 
BODLEIAN. 


OF all the approaches to the Bodleian the 

most familiar, alike to visitors and 
Oxford men, is the arched passage in the 
southern wall of the School’s Quadrangle, 
facing Radcliffe Square. The quadrangle was 
begun in 1613 and completed in 1624; the 
date on ite rain-water pee shows that this 
southern range was finished in 1618. On Jan. 
29 of the previous year William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, had been elected Chancellor of 
the University, and a panel carved and 
painted with Ll. achievement of arms was 
then set in the wall above this entrance, with 
the inscription in gilt lettering : 

“Gul. Herbert Pembrochie Comes Regii 
hospitii Camerarius honoratissimus Academie 
Cancellarius.’’ The inscription was renewed 
when the walls were refaced with Bath stone 
in the last century, but the armorial panel 
beneath it, having never been repaired, is now 
much weathered eo that the modern descrip- 
tions of it, e.g. in Clark’s ‘Guide to the 
Bodleian,’ are either incomplete or inaccurate 
—the latest, in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments, being both. 

Since a more cultured generation in a hap- 
pier day than ours may desire to restore this 
memorial to one of the University’s most die- 
tinguished sons and a munificent benefactor 
to its library ‘ N. and Q.’ might well provide 
the means by putting on record a sufficient 
account of it. Some years ago the Curators 
bought back for a great price the Shakespeare 
folio which their predecessors had sold out of 
the library as waste paper; now they are 
equally ignorant that they have in their 
keeping the sole record of the arms borne by 
the more famous of the “ egg panes paire 
of brethren ’’’ to whom that folio was dedi- 
cated, arms for which Doyle searched in vain 
in compiling his ‘ Official Baronage.’ The 
coat of the Herbert family is, of course, well 
known: it forms part of the shield of Pem- 
broke College. But the Bodleian achievement 
recorded not merely the family arms but the 
quarterings that distinguished this particular 
member of it. The Historical Mewnumate 
Commission described the shield as blank, but, 
in fact, there are clear indications to confirm 
Anthony Wood’s note that it bore sixteen 
quarterings. 

In Wood's time its carvings and colours 


were still fregh and new, and hie desoripti 
printed by Gutch, 1796, in the ‘ Annals,’ Vol. 
li, Part ii, p. 794, shows that, as Gutch re. 
cords, its quarterings corresponded with those 
of the cartouche on the pedestal of Pembroke’s 
statue in the Schoole Tower, which, 
their tinctures, too, have partly perished, are 
nearly identical with those of the perfeotly 
reserved shield in the adjacent window, 
his shield, then, one of the few survivi 
fragments of the original glazing of the 
rangle, will provide a record m the quarter 


ings alike of the cartouche on the al and 
the shield in the panel when work of 
repainting them is undertaken. It bear 


quarterly 

1. Party azure and gules three lions gilver, 
Herbert. 

2. Gules two bends the upper gold the lower 
Milo the Constable, Earl of Here. 
0 


5. Gold a fesse indented of five fusils gules, 
Neufmarché. 

4. Silver a lion eable the tongue gules, 
Morley. 

5. Silver two bars azure in a border engrailed 
sable, Parre. 

6. Gold three water-skins sable, Ros of 

. Silver a saltire gules fret Id, Crophull. 

8. Gold fretty sng 

9. Gold a fesse gules, Lacy. 

10. Party gold and vert a lion gules, William 
the Marshal. 

11. Gules a bend indented gold, Marshall. - 

12. Cheveronny gold and gules, Strongbow. 

13. Gules three lions passant silver, Giffard. 


14. Azure three cheverons interlaced and a 
chief gold, FitzHugh. 
15. Vair a fesse gules, ‘Marmion. 
16. Gold three cheverons gules and a chief 
vair, St. Quintin. 
The crest on the helm above the shield in the 
anel and the motto below it have perished, 
t, as recorded by Wood, they and the sup 
rters, wrongly described as leopards by the 
onuments Commission, are identical with 
those used to-day by the Chancellor's col 
lateral descendant, the Earl of Pembroke. 
Although it would be difficult to find upon 
a single shield a finer or more representative 
collection of early feudal coats the Mont 
ments Commission curtly dismieses the glass 
as ‘‘ arms of Herbert ’’ and completely ignores 
Le Sueur’s famous statue with its romantic 
history.1 Wood, or his editor, identified six 
1 For which see ‘ Catalogue of Oxford Portraits, 
I, p. 37. It was brought from Wilton, as Heame 
notes in his Diary 19 Apr. 1723, and set upon its 
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of the coats, Nos. 1, 5, 6, 14, 15, and 16, 
being those quartered in the shield of the 
Chancellor’s father in a window at Wilton. 

The arms of Herbert are a differenced ver- 
sion of the three golden lions on a field gules 
of Fitz Herbert from whom the Herbert Earls 
of Pembroke claimed to descend. Dugdale, 
‘Baronage,’ ii, p. 256, records that this 
descent was established by the Welsh heralds 
at the instance of Edward IV when he created 
William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, and it is 
traced in Collins’s ‘ Peerage’ and in Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ Herbert of Llanarth. 
G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ however, 
shows that the evidence upon which Dugdale 
and hig successors relied was forged by the 
Tudor heralds and that no descent from Fitz 
Herbert can be proved for the first of the 
family who assumed the name of Herbert, in 
place of his Welsh patronymic, and adopted 
arms to correspond. Moreover, the Chancel- 
lor was descended from an illegitimate son of 
this first William Herbert, who differenced 
his father’s new coat with a tell-tale gobony 
bordure which, according to Doyle, iii, p. 26, 
was borne by the Chancellor himself until 
the very year, 1618, when his achievement was 
set up in the Schools Quadrangle. 

The two bends of Milo and the indented 
fease of Neufmarché represent the marriage 
of Herbert Fitz Herbert with Lucy, daughter 
and co-heir of Milo by his wife Sibyl, daugh- 
ter and heir of Bernard of Neufmarché, lord 
of Brecknock. ‘Complete Peerage,’ v, p. 465, 
451. 

e black lion of Morley represents the 
marriage of Thomas ap Gwyllim ap Jenkin, 
ere of the first Herbert, with Maud 

orley who seems, however, to have no more 
claim to this coat than she had to Raglan 
Castle which she was once supposed to have 
brought into the Herbert family. 

_ Parre, with its quartering Ros, was brought 
in by Anne, daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Thomas Parre of Kendal, wife of William 
Herbert, created Earl of Pembroke in 1551; 
_was grandson of the first earl, whose 
timate heirs to the title had failed. 
next three quarterings have not even 
the authority of a forged pedigree and can 
be accounted for as a mistake of the 
herald who marshalled the coats. John Crop- 
hull married Margery, dau. and co-h. of 
Theobald Lord Verdon, grandson of John 
Lord Verdon by Margaret, dau. of Gilbert de 
Lacy and heir to her grandfather, Walter de 


Lacy. Agnes Crophull, dau. and h. of 
Thomas, eon of John Crophull, married 
Walter Devereux and brought Crophull and 
its quarterings into the Devereux shield. Her 
great-granddau., Anne Devereux, was wife to 
William Herbert, first Earl of Pembroke; but 
as she had a brother who left several sons, one 
of them ancestor of the present Viscount 
Hereford, she was not an heiress, and William 
Herbert’s children by her had no right in the 
quarterings of Devereux. Still less had his 
son by his concubine from whom the Chancel- 
lor descended. Agnes Crophull married 
secondly Sir John Parre, and it is possible 
that the herald supposed Anne Parre to be a 
descendant of this marriage. The pedigree of 
Parre in Baker’s ‘ Northants,’ ii, p. 61, 
shows, however, that Sir John Parre was the 
brother of Anne’s grandfather and that, 
moreover; his issue failed. 

The next four quarterings show that the 
descent claimed from Fitz Herbert (‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ iv, p. 199) was through the second 
marriage? of Renold Fitz Herbert with Joan 
dau. and co-h. of William Fort de Vivonne 
by Maud dau. and co-h. of William Ferrers, 
Earl of Derby, by Sibyl dau. and co-h. of 
William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, by 
Isabel dau. and h. of Richard de Clare sur- 
named Strongbow, whose arms were di 
at clxxxi. 268. Mr. Anthony Wagner shows in 
the Antiquaries Journal of April 1941 that an 
impression of his seal still exists on a docu- 
ment in the Huntington Library and that it 
bears a shield with six cheverons. There is 
really no heraldic distinction between this 
blazon and cheveronny. The Clares were 
descended from the D. B. tenant Richard 
Fitz Gilbert by Rohese, dau. and h. of Walter 
Giffard. (‘ D.N.B.’) 

The last three coats are further quarterings 
brought in by the Parre marriage, and are 
therefore out of place. Sir Thomas Parre, 
whose dau. and co-h., Anne, married William 
Herbert, was son of Sir William Parre of 
Kendal by Elizabeth Fitz Hugh, dau. and 
eventually co-h. of Henry fifth Lord Fitz 
Hugh, grandson of Henry third Lord Fitz 
Hugh e Elizabeth, dau. and h. of Robert 
Marmion, by Lora, dau. and co-h. of Herbert, 
Lord St. Quintin. (‘ Complete Peerage,’ v, 

. 416. ‘ Ancestor,’ iv, 15. ‘D.N.B.,’ Parre. 

he St. Quintin coat is obviously deri 
from that of Clare, under whom they held 
their Welsh lordships. 

Although so many of the quarterings in the 


Present base in the Picture Galle 
the cartouche were copied from 
haps, from Wood's record. 


. The arms on 
panel or, per- 
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Chancellor's shield are thus seen to represent 
a fictitious ancestry their story is not the less 
but the more interesting on that account; 
genealogically false it is historically signifi- 
cant, for it illustrates social conditions at one 
of the most interesting periods ot our history, 
the end of the Middle Ages. The first Her- 
bert, like the first of the Cromwells, of the 
Spencers, the Cecils, the Russells, and other 
families who have helped to govern the 
country from that day to this, was one of 
those ‘“‘new’’ men who “‘ broke their birth’s 
invidious bar and grasped the skirts of happy 
chance ”’ to establish by force of personality 
and talent a new aristocracy on the ruins of 
the feudal baronage. But, they, or their 
children, were not content with their 
own laurels but sought to affiliate themselves 
to that older aristocracy whose power and 
— they had gained, not by descent but 
their own personal force and abilities. So 
romwell alias Williams produced a pedigree 
from the Welsh princes; Spencer, the sheep 
farmer, as the arms of the Prime Minister 
testify, affiliated himself to the Despenser 
Earls of Gloucester and Winchester; Richard 
Ladde, husbandman, assuming the alias Mon- 
tagu, became ancestor of the dukes, earls and 
barons of that surname (‘ Comp. Peer.,’ ix, 
App. D); and for William edert was pro- 
cured the ancestry illustrated by his 
descendant’s quartered shield above the main 
entrance to the Bodleian quadrangle. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


AN ELIZABETHAN CONTROVERSY: 
HARVEY AND NASHE. 


(NE of the most famous quarrels in English 
Literature is that which was carried on 
for several years, and with bitter words on 
both sides, between Gabriel Harvey and 
Thomas Nashe. The details and progress of 
this quarrel have been closely studied by 
scholars, notably by R. B. McKerrow in his 
edition of the ‘Works’ of Nashe. It is not 

“My purpose to discuss this quarrel again, or 
even to show that Joseph Hall was to some 
extent involved in it—this was done by S. M. 
Salyer in an article in ‘ Studies in Philology,’ 
1928—but I wish to suggest that some of the 
controversial topics canvassed by Harvey and 
Nashe remained sore subjects after the death 
of their quarrel and became —* in 
the subsequent quarrel between Joseph Hall 
and John Marston. 
_ One source of the Harvey-Nashe quarrel 
was the ‘Martin Marprelate’ dispute, and 

. Harvey was suspected of being Martin him- 


self. Certainly he was regarded as Puritan 
in his religious sympathies (see McKerrow, 
op. cit., v, p. 71), whereas Greene, Nashe and 
Lilly! were in the Anti-Martinist cam; 

Harvey was a Cambridge academic, and pu 

lic lecturer in Rhetoric. In these points, a 
Salyer pointed out, Hall was in sympathy 
with Harvey. Hall too was an academic, he 
too was lecturer in Rhetoric. And, moreover, 
he was a member of Emmanuel College which 
was notoriously Puritan in sentiment. Its 
regulations were apparently more Puritan in 
temper than those of other colleges; its 
head was Lawrence Chaderton, a prominent 
member of the band of moderate Puritans in 
Cambridge at this period; and it scandalised 
some contemporaries by the very ‘‘ non-con- 
formist ’’ manner in which it celebrated its 
~~ ceremonies. Hall had been brought 
up by a Puritan mother, taught by a Cal 
vinist, and even in later life looked back with 
approval to the ‘‘strict government” of 

mmanuel College. (See ‘ Works,’ ed. P. 
Hall, vi, - 127.) Some of the harshest satire 
in his ‘ Virgidemiae’ is directed against the 
abuses and ceremonials of the Roman Church, 
and against the simony which was corrupting 
the Church of England. There is not, how- 
ever, any evidence in his satires of Martinism. 
His position in 1598 was probably in essence 
the moderate ‘‘ broad”’ position which he 
maintained when he became an _ eminent 
ecclesiastic. But it seems possible that 
Marston, in hie attacks on Hall, used, as part 
of his ammunition, the hint that Hall was 
Puritan in sympathies. 

That Marston’s satires contain . many 
attacks on Hall is a well-known fact. There 
is, however, one passage relevant to the 
present topic which hae not, I believe, been 
commented on. In Satire I of ‘The Scourge of 
Villanie’ we find Marston writing: 


as many... 
As methodist Musus, kild with Hellebore 
In autume last. . . 
(‘ Poems,’ ed. Grosart, p. 105.) 


On this passage Grosart comments : “ Can't 
explain this.”’ But two other passages in the 


satires make the reference reasonably clear." 


Musus is mentioned again in Satire X: 


Hush, hush (cryes honest Phylo) peace, desist, 
Dost thou not tremble sower Satyrist, 

Now that iudiciall Musus readeth thee? 

He’le whip each line, he’le scourge thy balladry, 
Good fayth he will. Phylo, I prethee stay 


1 It is interesting to recall in this connection that 
Hall, according to ‘Some S$ ies had 
with a certain “ atheistical” Mr. Lilly when 
took his first cure as rector of Hawstead in 1601. 
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Whilst I the humour of this dogge ae: 
He's naught but censure, wilt thou credit me, 
He neuer writ one line in sie, 

But once at Athens in a theame did frame 

A paradox in prayse of Vertues name,... 
Well, here’s a challenge, I flatly say he lyes 

That heard him ought but censure Poesies ; 

Tis his discourse, first hauing knit the brow, 
Stroke vp his fore-top, champed euery row, 
Belcheth his slauering censure on each booke 
That dare presume euen on Medusa looke. . . 
Musus, heere’s Rkodes, lets see thy boasted leape, 
Or els avaunt lewd curre, presume not speake, 
Or with thy venome-sputtering chaps to barke 
‘Gainst well-pend Poems, in the tongue-tied 


darke. 
(Ed. cit., pp. 202-4.) 


On this Grosart has: ‘‘ Musus = Hall 
again?’’ There does not seem to be any good 
reason to query the identification. Grosart 
ives no evidence, but the allusion to the title 
Virgidemiae’ (a bundle of rods) in the 
fourth line quoted above is fairly plain; the 
insistence on Musus’s severe censuring of 

try can be paralleled by the attack on 

all’s criticism in the satire ‘ Reactio’ (ed. 
cit., p. 66 syq.), and the phrasing is similar 
to that found in other attacks on Hall?; and 
the final allusion to Musus as one who 
“barks ‘gainst well-pend Poems the 
tongue-tied dark’’ is another attack on the 
obscurity of ‘ Virgidemiae’ which Marston 
has already satirised at length in his passage 
on “ our modern satyres sharpest lines ”’ (ed. 
¢it., pp. 47-8). Musus, then, may confident] 
be taken as one of Marston’s names for Hall. 
It is perhaps worth pointing out that helle- 
bore is connected in Marston’s mind not only 
with Musus but with Hall, who uses the word 
in the epigram he made on Marston. This 
epigram struck Marston so deeply that he 
quotes it in his ‘Satyra Nova’: 

I Ask’d Phisitions what theyr counsell was 

For a mad dogge, or for a mankind Asse? 

aa told mee though there were confections 

ore 

Of poppie-seede and soueraigne Hellebore, 

The dog was best cured by cating & kinsing. . . 

(Ed. cit., p. 194.) 

The hellebore which Musus had adminis- 
tered “‘in autume last’? wil, if this identi- 
fication is accepted, be the publication of 

Virgidemiae’ (registered ‘‘ Ultimo dic 


2Cf. ll. 11-12 with 
Speake yee attentiue swaines that heard him 


meuer ... 
yee that neuer heard him ought but 
(Ed. cit., p. 75.) 


And |. 15 with 


@ lewd termes gainst all sound littrature. 


(Ed. cit., p. 127.) 


Marcji [1597] and the second three books 
on ‘‘30 Mareji [1598] ’’). To explain the 
words ‘‘methodist Musus’’ we may refer ‘to 
another passage about Hall: 
O that thys brother of hypocresie. 
(Applauded by his pure fraternitie) 
Should thus be puffed, and so proude insist. 
As play on me the Epigrammatist. 
(Ed. cit., p. 193.) 
That Marston means Emmanuel College by 
the ‘‘ pure fraternitie’ is made clear w 
later in the same satire he writes: 


Doost thou not blush (good Ned), that such a 


sent 
Should rise fro thence where thou hadst 
nutriment? 


It can safely be assumed that the ‘“‘ Mr. E. 
G.”’ here addressed was Everard Guilpin, 
who was for a time at Emmanuel College, but 
left and entered Gray’s Inn, where, possibly, 
he met Marston in legal circles. (See 
Grosart, ed, cit., p. x.) Marston, then, 
attacks, not only Hall, but the purity of 
Hall’s College. Although the ‘ 0.E.D.’ does 
not appear to recognise the word ‘‘ methodist a 
in this sense before the eighteenth century and 
interprets this passage as a reference to 
medical method, i do not see how the phrase 
can be satisfactorily read except as a sneer at 
the Puritan complexion of Emmanuel Col- 
lege. The only other likely interpretation 
that occurs to me is win 
at ible philosophic eresy on "8 

Og “a the minor topics in the 

arvey-Nashe quarrel was the controversy 
between the Aristoteleans and the adherents 
to the ‘‘ method” of Ramus. In this dispute 
Harvey was on the side of Ramus. (See 
McKerrow, op. cit., p. 70.) If this second 
interpretation is accepted, then Marston is 
carrying on not only the Martinist but aleo 
the Aristotle-Ramus elements in the Harvey- 
Nashe quarrel. 

A second topic in this quarrel arose from 
Harvey’s attack on the character of Robert 
Greene. Hall had certainly read Harvey's 
attacks and he borrows some ideas from them 
in his satires. It is not easy to decide whether 
he intended these echoes to be taken as an 
attack on Greene, or whether they simply 
came into his mind as he wrote an invective 
on erotic poetry. But in the same way a6 
Harvey ceased to distinguish between Greene 
and Nashe with respect to their poy and 
their moral character, so Hall, in his 
‘ Virgidemiae,’ I, ix, appears first to glance 


at Greene and then specifically to attack 
| Nashe : 
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Enuie ye Muses, at your thriuing Mate, now pretending — that ‘Pigmalion’ was 
Cupid hath crowned a new Laureat: satirical in intention, and was setting up as 
I saw his statue gayly tyr’d in greene, a censor himself. He does his best, however, 
As ey some second Phoebus beene. . . and in ‘Reactio’ he accuses Hall of 
Rimed in rules of Stewish ribaldne, pruriency : 


Teaching experimentall bauderie. 

Whiles th’itching vulgar tickled with the song, 

Hanged on their vnreadie Poets tongue. . . 

What if some Shorditch furie should incite 

Some lust-stung letcher: must he needes indite 

The beastly rites of hyred Venerie, 

The whole worlds vniuersall bawd to be? ... 

But Arts of Whoring: stories of the stewes, 

Ye Muses, will ye beare, and may refuse? 

Nay let the Diuell, and Saint Valentine, 

Be gossips to those ribald rimes of thine. 

The dragging’ in of ‘‘ greene’’ in the third 
line seems significant; and the allusion to 
“crowning,”’ to ‘‘ th’itching vulgar’’ and to 
the ‘‘ Shorditch furie’’ would. almost cer- 
tainly, for contemporary readers, point to 
Robert Greene. Harvey’s account of Greene’s 
death was well known—Nashe quotes it and 
parodies it, and a quotation from it appears 
in the ‘Parnassus Plays’ in a way that 
implies that it was familiar—and in it 
Harvey tells us how Greene’s ‘‘ sweete hostisse 

. crowned [him] with a Garland of 
Bayes: to shew, that a tenth Muse honoured 
him more being deade, then all the nine 
honoured him alive . . .’’ and records how a 
sympathiser with Greene ‘‘perfourmed a 
little peece of greater duety to a Laureat 
Poet by writing : 

Here lies the man, 

crown’d with bayes: 

Shee, shee that ioyde to heare, her Nightingales 

sweete Layes. 

Harvey further accuses Greene of licentious 
living and of ‘‘ infamous resorting to 


whome_ mistresse Isam 


g 
Shorditch . . . and other filthy hauntes ”’ 
(Harvey, ‘ Works’ ed. Grosart, I, pp. 
168-9, 172-3). Harvey likewise calls Nash 


“‘an Oratour of the Stewes’ (ed. cit., II, pp. 
60-1) and in his invective on Nashe’s indecent 
poetry he provides Hall with some ideas and 
a few words. (See Harvey, ed. cit., II, pp. 
91-2, and cf. ‘ Virgidemiae,’ I, ix, ll. 25 sqq.) 
As 8. M. Salyer showed (op. cit.), Hall’s 
reference to the ‘‘ Diuell and Saint Valen- 
tine ’’ applies directly to Nashe’s ‘ Supplica- 
tion to the Devil’ and his unprinted poem 
‘A Choice of Valentines.’ So, although there 
may be some doubt about his attitude to 
Greene, Hall certainly carries on Harvey’s 
war against Nashe’s erotic poetry. Marston 

rhaps felt his own withers wrung since 
£9 had published ‘Pigmalion’s Image’ 
which had been censured for eroticism. He 
could not actually defend either Greene or 
Nashe on this particular score since he was 


Cannot some lewd, immodest beastliness 

Lurke, and lie hid in iust forgetfulness, 

But Grillus subtile-smelling swinish snout 

Must sent, and grunt, and needes will find it out? 

(Ed. cit., p. 617.) 

The reference seems to be clearly to Hall's 
attack on Nashe’s unprinted erotic poems. 

It is perhaps worth a brief note to point 
out that Harvey had twitted Nashe with 
trying ‘‘ his Patheticall veine’’ in ‘ Christ's 
Tears over Jerusalem’ after reading * the 
Funerall Teares of Mary Magdalen” (ed. 
cit., I, pp. 272-3), and had called him “a 
Poet of lam’”’ (ibid., II, p. 60). Hall 
devotes ‘ Virgidemiae,’ I, viii, to an attack 
on unworthy poets who make ‘‘ good S. Peter 
weep pure Helicon ’’ and cause the ‘‘ Maries 
to make a Musicke moan.”’ His final couplet 
may echo the Harvey-Nashe quarrel when he 
wishes that such poets could 

Be straight transported from Jerusalem, 
Vato the holy come of Bethleem. 

Marston took it upon himself in ‘ Reactio’ 

to rebuke Hall who Pay 


Gainst Peters teares and Maries phe. moane, 
And like a fierce enraged Boare doth foame 


At sacred 
(Ed. cit., p. 68.) 
This subject of quarrel belongs chiefly to 
the ‘Hall-Marston, but its seed lay in the 
Harvey-Nashe, dispute. 

One further topic about which Harvey and 
Nashe quarrelled was the relative importance 
of and Exercise’’ in literary 
endeavour. Harvey declares his view thus: 
“To excell, ther is no way but one: to marry 
studious Arte to diligent Exercise: but where 
they must be vnmarried, or diuorced, geue me 
rather Exercise without Arte, then Arte with- 
out Exercise. . . Were Artists as skillfull as 
Artes are powerfull, wonders might bh 
atchieued by Art emprooued: but they that 
vnderstand little, write much; and they that 
know much, write little.” (Ed. cit., I, 
228-9.) This particular doctrine may 
linked with the dispute about the importance 
of learning and of inspiration which te 
to lie behind Shakespeare’s ‘ Love’s Labour's 
Lost.’ But whatever other ramifications the 
controversy may have, Harvey’s ideas 
words are echoed by Hall. (See ‘ Virgidemiae’ 
II, i, 7-8, 19 sqq.) Marston in ‘ Reactio’ 
seems to be upholding the opposite view when 
he suggests that Hall’s criticism is vitiated 
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since it arises from mistaken pedantry, not 
from genuine personal insight : 

But must our moderne Critticks enuious eye 

Seeme thus to quote some grosse deformity? 

Where Art, not error, shineth in their stile, 

But error, and no Art doth thee beguile. . . 

But thus it is when pitty Priscians 

Will needs step up to be Censorians. 

When once they can in true skan’d verses frame 

A braue Encomium of good Vertues name. 

Why thus it is, when Mimick Apes will striue 

With Iron wedge the trunks of Oakes to riue. 

(Ed. cit., pp. 71-2.) 

The Hall-Marston quarrel, once begun, 
went on its own way for some years, and in 
the later pamphlets of the sequence the 
Harvey-N ashe have faded. 
But it is perhaps permissible to wonder 
whether the affihations of Hall’s ‘ Virgi- 
demiae’ and Marston’s ‘ Scourge of Villanie’ 
with the Harvey-Nashe quarrel were not part 
of the reason which prompted the authorities 
to include them along with ‘‘all Nasshes 
bookes and Doctor Harvyes bookes’ (Arber, 
aa iii, 677) in the ban of June 1, 


It may seem rather futile to trace the steps 
of these long-forgotten controversies, and it is 
probably not worth the trouble to unearth 
the topical allusions in fugitive pamphlets of 
little literary importance. But it is gra- 
dually becoming possible, by means of these 
investigations, to map out the hostilities 
and alliances which wove together the young 
literary men of the 1590’s, and 6o obtain a 
clearer picture of the social atmosphere in 
which more important books were written. 


A. DAVENPORT. 
Wigan. 


TERMS APPLIED TO THE WHALE 
IN EARLIER DAYS. 


RIFFLING the pages of Nares, I halted the 
action at sight of the word ‘“ Hillish,”’ 
which he defines: ‘‘ Vast ; as large as hills.” 
Nares provides but one instance, from 
Thomas Heywood (1575 ?-1641), ‘ Troia Bri- 
tannica’ (1609). The ‘O.E.D.’ uses this as 
the second of its own three instances and 
defines Hillish as ‘‘ Of the nature of a 
hill, hill-like, hilly; pertaining to a hill.” 
3It is noteworthy that Musus in Satire X is 
“once at Athens in a theame ” to have 

framed “ A Paradox in prayse of Vertues name.” 
This is another piece of evidence in favour of 
usus — Hall. lier (‘ Worthies ’) records that 
Hall brilliantly disputed on the theme Mundas 
Senescit. Marston’s references record another of 


The quotation from Heywood goes: 

The wounded Whale casts from his hillish Iawes 

Riuers of Waters, mixt with purple gore. 

Surely “‘ hellish’? should be read here. We 
are regarding neither the whole head nor 
what of the mouth-formation is visible; what 
we are called upon to contemplate is that 
envisioned void, thought of as almost pe 
tually agape, which had held the popular 
imagination from Aflfric onwards and 
through the Middle Ages, when the faithful 
so often saw the very gates of Hell pictured as 
some huge creature’s cavernous mouth fed 
with damned souls by slick and inescapable 
fiends. And this preoccupation with the 
whale’s capacious jaws was as effective as 
ever up to. and much beyond the Sieur de 
Montaigne (1533-1592) who, in the words of 
Charles Cotton’s translation (1685), wrote of 
‘‘ the dreadful gulf of this monster’s mouth,” 
of which idea we find an echo in, among 
others, Edmund Spenser (1552 ?-1599), 
‘Visions of the Worlds Vanities,’ when he 
tells of ‘‘ His [the whale’s] wide Abysse.”’ 
We are, in fact, concerned not with the 
physical peculiarity and immensity of the 
whale’s buccal cavity but with the spatial 
view. ‘‘ Hillish’’ may mean ‘“‘ vast,’ but 
what we may well propose is a word meaning 
““vasty,’’ which has to do with alone, 
as in ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ II vii, 41, 
vasty wilds of wide Arabia,’ and in 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Requiescat,’ ‘‘ The vasty 
Hall of Death.’’ As applied to the whale’s 
open mouth, the word “‘ hellish ’’ satisfies this 
need, which ‘‘hillish ’’ does not. 

In support of the reading ‘‘ hellish,’ I 
quote from Thomas Wilson (1563-1622), 
‘Complete Christian Dictionarie’ (1612; my 
edition 1655), s.v. ‘‘ Whale”’: 

His head is the third part of him, his mouth 
(O hellish wide!) sixteen foot in the opening, and 
yet out of that belly of hell [Wilson here uses 
Jonah’s words] yielding much to the ornaments of 
our Womens backs... . 

Wilson’s expression ‘‘ his mouth (O hellish 
wide !)’’ is remarkable by reference to Samuel 
Purchas (1575 ?-1626). y copy of ‘ Purchas 
his Pilgrimage’ lacks the titlepage but is 
that of 1614, said to be the second edition. 
On p. 481, Purchas is seen to use that very 
expression, though both his book and Wilson’s 
came out in the same year, 1612. Purchas 
uses the words not of the whale’s mouth but 
of the mouths of Gujarat sirens: 

The women in Diu, by arte die their teeth blacke, 
esteeming themselves so much the more beautifull, 
and therefore go with their lippes open, to shew the 
blacknesse of their teeth, drawing away the couer 
of their lippes, as if they were liplesse, giuing the 
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rize of Beautie to a double deformity, blackness, 
a O hellish wide. 

Of course, ‘‘ wide ’’ is a substantive in these 
eases, and one is tempted to wonder whether 
onlie begetter’’ of the term had ‘“‘void’’ 
in mind and rendered it phonetically. The 
“0.E.D.’ shows examples, but does not give 
this one, though it presents the Purchas use 
under “‘hellish.’”’ The fact that the two 
writers employed this singlar term at about 
the same date and when miles apart seems 
more than coincidental ; it suggests the possi- 
bility that each was quoting words that were 
as familiar as those of a ditty to men of their 
age. Nor is it likely that these men, of 
temperaments so different, were on such a 
friendly footing that one may have read the 
other’s manuscript and made use, quite inno- 
cently, of a phrase which chanced to stick. 
The words certainly are not in the Authorised 
Version of the Bible. In that Bible the word 
‘hellish never ocenrs, and I am not aware 
that it is to be seen in the Geneva Bible. 
Yet ‘‘hellish’? was having a fair run 
around this time, and both Shakespeare and 
Milton used it. Mention of Milton reminds 
one that he saw nothing either hillish or 
hellish about the whale; he envisioned its 
whole body ‘‘ stretched like a promontory 

. moving land.”’ 

We may recall here that, over the time 
dealt with, whales’ ways were not well known ; 
indeed, they were not sufficiently well known 
until the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. What found publication was due 
mostly to mariners’ tales; cetologists were 
rare and not reliable, but Pliny was amon 
the early ones (whose statements passed out 0 
knowledge) with some first-hand data 
{‘ Natural History,’ Bk. IX, chaps. iv. and 
vi.), though one tale of his, about a killer 
‘whale, is hardly credible. Sailormen 
always have been set on yarning and have 
never lacked listeners. John Flavel, in his 
‘New Compass for Seamen’ (fourth edition, 
1698, p. ), almost makes us hear the 
doughty seadogs of Devon with whom he 
associated at Dartmouth : 


Our Sea-men tell us, how the devouring Whales, 
Sharks, Dolphins, and other Fishes follow the 
Caplein, and other smaller Fish, and devour multi- 
tudes of them. It is frequent with us, in our own 
Seas, to find several smaller Fishes in the Bellies 
of the greater ones; yea, I have often heard 
Sea-men say, That the poor little Fry, when 
pursued, are so sensible of the danger, that they 
have sometimes seen multitudes of them cast 
themselves upon the Shoar, and perish there, to 
avoid the danger of being devoured by them. 


Words, those, which recall Shakespeare’s 


lines in ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ : 


And there they flye or dye, like scales scyls 
[=schools ; | 

Before the belching Whale. 

The idea of the whale “casting” o 
“belching ”’ rivers of waters is, of course, 
untenable. The vapour spouted by whales 
through their blowholes (never through their 
mouths) simply is not water; blood, sur 
enough, is thrown up when the superb 
cetacean suffers a wound in the lungs. Whale 
cannot close their mouths altogether; the 
mouth is so formed as to permit the p 
of the water in which floats their food, and 
this water is not expelled: it runs out of the 
corners of the mouth, along gutters. 

Pictorially, some seventeenth-century artists 
gave quite a good notion of the whales 
appearance when, in the words of Christopher 
Smart (1722-1771) : 

Strong against tide th’ enormous whale 
Emerges as he goes, 

As fine a representation as I have seen is 
in a Noah’s Flood illustration in a 1638 Bible 
printed by Robert Barker by a man perhaps 
almost worthy to be named, did we but know 
his name, with Jacopo Callot of Florence (jl. 
1616), William Blake, and Gustave Doré. 


Freperic Connetr WHITE. 


ICHARDSON AND PHILOLOGY. — 

When Pamela’s virtue had been rewarded 

by a husband, she produced, of course, some 

excellent children. One of them is a sufi- 

ciently remarkable prig. In the last Letter 
but one of ‘ Pamela’ I read as follows :— 

Miss is a surprising child for her age, and is very 
familiar with many of the best characters in the 
Spectators; and having a smattering of Latin, and 
more than a smattering of Italian, and being a 
perfect mistress of French, is seldom at a loss for 
the derivation of such words as are not of 
original. 

This is indeed npn, in view of the 
casual conclusions of philology in 1741, the 
date of the publication of ‘Pamela.’ It 
could hardly be said to exist at the period. 
Yet this child with no Italian, Dutch 
or Spanish is ‘‘ seldom at a loss’’ for words 
of foreign origin! She had got beyond the 
achievements of accomplished philologists of 
to-day, who are often far from certain of 
derivations. It is silly of Richardson to write 
thus of a subject of which he knew nothing. 
He had better have stuck to his moral veil, 
illustrated by female characters 
Prudiana and Profusiana. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
AND OSBOURNE: ‘THE 

WRECKER.’ — What repute ‘The 
Wrecker ’ maintains to-day I do not know but 
it is evident from the publisher’s note of 
repeated editions that it was a great success 
in earlier days. It remains for admirers of 
Stevenson an excellent and ingenious yarn. 
Qn re-reading it I have come across the fol- 
lowing expressions of which I know little. 

Chap. 1. At the Muskegon Commercial 
Academy part of the regular curriculum was 
gambling in stocks and shares with ‘‘ college 
paper’ issues. So, 

My father (for I can scarcely say myself), was 
ing at this time a “ straddle ” in wheat between 

Chicago and New York; the operation so called is, 

as you know, one of the most tempting and least 

safe upon the chess-board of finance.” 

I don’t know and should like to. 

Chap. 5. ‘‘ As I had scarcely a pair of 
boots with portage.’’ So my cheap edition. 
I presume that ‘‘ worth’ should be read for 
“ wit as 

Chap. 6. ‘‘‘ Set down upon your hinder- 
lands,’ cried my grandifather,’’ and again, 
“Ye will sit there upon your hinderland.”’ 
According to the Oxford Dictionary, this 
word or hinderlans is a misprint in ‘ Rob 
Roy,’ Chap. xxiii, for hinderlings or hinder- 
lins. But I suppose that Stevenson thought 
that he was safe with Sir Walter, in the 
edition which he read. 

A ‘certain sum was paid down and accepted 
in full of legitim.’? Scottish legal jargon? 

Chap. 12. Note: ‘‘ In sea-lingo (Pacific) 
Dutchmen includes all Teutons and folk from 
the basin of the Baltic; Scattermouch, all 
Latins and Levantines.’’ ‘The Wrecker’ 1s 
a book of 1892. Are these words still in use? 

Chap. 14. In the cabin of the “‘ Flying 
Seud"’ were ‘‘ Several Miss Braddon’s—of 
course, ‘ Aurora Floyd,’ which hae penetrated 
toevery island of the Pacific. . ."” Some other 
romancer has now, perhaps, a universal 
appeal. Who is he or she? Have E. M. Dell 
and E. M. Hull prevailed with their strong 
man stuff knocking women about ? 

He “used to stravaig on the 
afternoons, and of Auld Kelvinside. ‘ Soot 
the tune to me,’ he said, though it was the 
Sabbath, and I had to sooth him ‘ Kelvin 

I am familiar with “ sooth’ meaning 
“true” ag in the proverb, ‘‘ A sooth boord is 
hae boord,’’ but what is the meaning of the 
word here ? 

Chap. 17. ‘‘ The other was coming up, as 


bold as look at it.’’ Any other authorities for 
this odd phrase? It indicates an imperturb- 
able demeanour. 

Chap. 19. A ‘‘sort of razee of poor old 


Chap. 22. References to ‘‘ that 
Austrylian English, which, as it has receiv 
the imprimatur of Mr. Froude, we should all 
make haste to imitate.’’ Where does Froude 
support this pronunciation ? 

Chap. 22. A ‘“‘voice summoned him from 
this exorbital part of life.” What other 
authorities for the unusual adjective? It is 
not in the ‘Twentieth Century Dictionary ’ 
of 1931. It refers to a post as ganger in a 
staff of navvies. 

Chap. 23. ‘‘Romantic waifs, and yet with 
pocketeful of money.’’ The usual noun is 
‘* pocketful.”” Did Stevenson invent this 
variation on ‘‘ pockets full,’’ which would be 
the normal way of putting it? Or is my 
edition faulty in its text? 

Chap. 24. ‘‘It was blowing fresh outside 
with a strong send to sea.”’ e noun again 
seems unusual, 

The Epilogue. Stevenson explains that he 
has dwelt at some length on “two types in 
particular, that of the American handy-man 
of business and that of the Yankee merchant 
sailor.’’ It would be interesting to know 
how far these, after 50 years, remain as they 
were. Probably the sailor has retained more 
of his talk and characteristics than the busi- 
ness-man, who now—to judge from ‘ Babbitt’ 
—seems to be oppressed by ways of life and 
articles well standardised by the arts of pub- 
licity. 

Senex. 


NE BOOK AUTHORS.—I have heard of 
an author who has published over 100 
books. But I am not interested in his work. 
I should like to have a list of those who have 
made a reputation by one book and stopped 
there. They must be few, though, of course, 
more frequent in ancient times than now. 
One work only stands to the credit of Lyco- 
phron and Petronius, but they may have 

written more which is lost. 

SENex. 


E LONGEST STORIES.—‘‘ What he 

wisely omits,’’ said Schiller, ‘‘ shows me 
the master of style.’’ This maxim seems to 
be out of date with some novelists to-day, 
though I am not prepared myself to tackle 
100,000 words or so, and have not found time 
to read ‘ Gone with the Wind.’ What is the 
amount of the words the author has found 
necessary? How does the book compare with 
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long novels like Tolstoy’s ‘ War and Peace,’ 
ov the longer books of Dickens? In the Oxford 
India Paper set of his novels, I observe that 
‘Dombey and Son’ reaches 1,006 pages, 
including those devoted to illustrations which 
do not carry any of the text; ‘ David Copper- 
field,’ 991; and ‘ Bleak House,’ 992. ‘ Pick- 
wick’ and other books have less. ‘ Monte 
Cristo’ in two volumes, of pretty fair print, 
accumulates 1,524 pages, and Hugo’s ‘ Les 
Misérables’ may be still longer. These, how- 
ever, are classics. Authors who have not 
reached that position might improve their 
chances by writing stories of reasonable 
length. 
J. W. 


.P.s ABSENT FROM PARLIAMENT.— 
: I have been told that formerly Members 

of Parliament could be fined for non-attend- 
ance. Has this law ever been repealed, and 
did it consider good reasons which might 
justify the preference for work elsewhere? 

e question may well be asked now that 
Members are paid for their services and some 
of them can get pensions far beyond the 
amounts awarded to those who have served 
the State in other ways. 

T..C. C. 


KNOYLE IN SAXON TIMES.—In 

‘ Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonica,’ Vol. II, 
p. 289, charter No. 422 Eadred 948, there 
is mentioned ‘‘a place where it is known 
that by the gathering together of multitudes 
this name has already been conferredi”” Can 
anybody who is well read in Saxon tell me 
what connection there is between these words 
and the a of which it is written, now- 
adays called East Knoyle and phoneti- 
cally as Cnudel in Saxon days 


J. Benert-STanForp. 


INE VIADUCTS.—The heading may 
seem odd but I do not know how else to 
describe the ingenious arrangement which 
bridges a gap among those seated when the 
wine is passed round. Years ago I recall 
such a viaduct at the college of Trinity Hall 
in Cambridge. Is this still retained, and are 
there any others in use to-day, there or at 
Oxford ? 


Curiovs. 


her AS CHARITY”: ORIGIN OF 
PHRASE.—When, and under what cir- 
cumstances, did the contradictory phrase “as 
cold as charity” originate? would have 
thought charity essentially presupposes a warm- 
hearted conception. 


A. 


Replies. 


RECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE 
TRUSTS, 
(clxxxii, 38, 54, 82.) 


just as the trunk turnpike system connect- 
ing London with the port of embarkation 
for Ireland via Shrewsbury and Holyhead had 
been directed to pass through the growingly 
important commercial centres of Coventry, 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton and the Black 


| Country, in like manner the wealth of the 


Potteries in North Staffordshire seems to have 
determined in some measure the co-ordination 
of routes approaching the port of Liverpool 
on Menuratte. The levels of the Trent 
Valley north of Lichfield offered few natural 
obstructions to a north-westerly course, and 
although there were alternative ways to such 

laces as Liverpool, Manchester, Preston and 

arlisle, it is abundantly clear that the 
Turnpike Trustees along the road by Rageley, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Knutsford and War- 
rington would have been fully alive to the 
thriving contiguity of the ‘‘ Five-Towns” 
and to the business travel likely to accrue by 
anticipating the development of the Lanca- 
shire cotton market farther north. Each of 
these independent mercantile and manufac 
turing interests must have necessitated busi- 
ness journeys to London, and the turnpike 
trustees might well have envisaged a go: 
age, had not the railways intervened. 

A list of stage coaches that called at the 
Wheatsheaf Inn, Stoke-on-Trent, about the 
year 1842, included the light ~ which went 
to London via Burton, and to Liverpool, 
daily. The ‘‘ Prince Coburg’ followed the 
direct road to Town via Lichfield, and also 
went to Liverpool. The ‘‘ Regulator” ran 
three times a week between Liverpool and 
Birmingham via Stoke, and must have been 
patronised by men of affairs who were ready 
to discuss cotton, earthenware and hardware. 
The Royal Mail kept the high road 
through Newcastle. e “up mail” t 
London and Birmingham in early morning; 
the ‘down mail’ to Manchester and Liver- 
pool in the evening. It is more than probable 
the mailbags for Birmingham were detach 
somewhere east of the Midland city, and vice 
versa, and possibly a similar process was 
lowed at the snail posting village of Holme 
Chapel or at Mere Corner, for dealing with 
the division of the North-bound mail, where 4 
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branch coach would be waiting. This, how- 
ever, is only hypothetical. e Rev. V. G. 


Aston in his recently published ‘ History of 
Penkhull’ (near Stoke-on-Trent) mentions 
the fact that Trentham Road in that parish 
“dated from long before the turnpike road 
(now called London Road) was cut in 1800’ 
(pp. 30, 31). So we are able to judge when a 
Tak in this line of communication to North- 
West England came to engage the serious 
attention of the constructors of turnpike 
roads, 


In the pioneer days of the turnpike trusts 
eficiency in their working was deemed to be 
hampered by their number, which was 
thought to be excessive. Extravagance in 
management and clip-shod administration 
had resulted from many instances of short 
lengths of road under control of single trusts. 
The of really competent officials 
could not 
revenues. The amalgamation and consolida- 
tion of these petty-fogging bodies had been 
strongly supported by road reformers, in 
order that larger areas should come under 
more unified command. Macadam, whose 
name was identified with the working of the 
Bristol trusts, secured the combination of 
many in that district, and later on effected a 
consolidation of many near London. ‘The 
large number of single authorities ee 
responsible for stretches of the London to 
Holyhead road were combated successfully 
by Thomas Telford, whose efforts, —— 
hed Henry Parnell, resulted in all the 

elsh trusts on that great highway being 
persuaded to combine. As Gregory reminds 
us, Telford’s influence on this union was 
supreme, but in spite of many voluntary 
unions of parishes or trusts for road manage- 
ment up and down the country, the balance of 
opinion in rural districts still seemed to 
favour local control. (Consolidation Metro- 
politan Trusts at clxxx. 211.) 

It has been stated by Walker that between 
1762 and 1774 there were no fewer than 450 
Highway, Acts, during which decade the roads 

begun to improve, until they reached the 
perfection of the early nineteenth century— 
the great days of Telford and Macadam. 

Daniel Defoe’s Tour’ (cheap editions avail- 
able) and the travels of Arthur Young, the 
Pioneer agriculturist, are rightly recom- 
mended for studying a picture of roads during 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
tespectively. ‘‘ The old way of forced labour of 

Teluctant villagers was replaced by a highwa 
tate and turnpike trusts were appointed, 
with the maintenance of a section of 


afforded out of their meagre 


the road. . . . No longer was the speed of five 
miles an hour considered wonderful, nor the 
post boy’s three and a half miles an hour 
adequate.’’ (‘Haste Post Haste,’ p. 196.) 
Two remarkable figures of Bath became identi- 
fied with improvements in mail communica- 
tions as time went on, Ralph Allen, who 
organized the cross-country posts, and John 
Palmer, who, born in 1742, became personally 
acquainted with William Pitt. To him was 
owed the great plan of _— reform, and 
travel along the famous Bath Road, ‘‘ one of 
the best in the kingdom,’’ became even more 
popular. This route had become the — 
nized way to the Weet of England, and, 
though farther round, was in favour 
travellers to Exeter. With regard to old toll- 
houses that still survive as private dwellings, 
a sturdily-built single storey square or rec- 
tangular shaped structure on the right hand 
approaching Woodstock from Oxford, and the 
Byway Bridge toll house alongside the River 
Windrush crossing near Minster Lovell 
(Oxon.) may be noted. Another decidedly 
quaint cottage where bridge tolls were ob- 
viously once taken on crossing the Cherwell 
I also observed not long ago on the parapet 
end at Enslow Bridge, near Bletchington, 
which carried the road from Wheatley and 
Islip to Enstone and Chipping Norton. 
Jervoise notes that Leland (the sixteenth cen- 
tury antiquary) calls it Emley Bridge. On 
inquiry of the present occupier at Wineter 
Lovell I could not gather when tolls had 
ceased to be charged there, and the gate re- 
moved, 
B. ANDERSON. 


MMANDRY,” ‘* PRECEPTORY,”’ 

ROUND CHURCHES (clxxxii. 92). 
—In my voluminous note-books, I have 
London, Cambridge, Northampton, Little 
Maplestead, and Judlow, in England; and 
in Scotland, Orphir, Kirkwall, Orkney. 

At Ludlow (Salop) the Round Church is 
very much in evidence, though, to some extent, 
in ruins. Enquirer should see ‘ The Castle 
of Ludlow, Salop,’ communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries by W. H. St. John 
Hope (later Sir John); read 9 Apr. 1908. 
In it he states : — 

“In Easter week, 1903, with the permission of 
the Earl of Powys, and by the help of several kind 
friends, who made themselves responsible for the 
cost, I was enabled to carry out such excavations as 
were desirable for the elucidation of the difficulties 
in question.” [This reference to former ‘ Memoirs ' 
he quoted.] These excavations were continued 


ber .. . for a large part of 
which I was joined our Fellow Mr. Harold 
Brakspear [later Sir Harold, who had so much to 
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do with St. George’s pase ae Windsor Castle.]. 
I had Public Duties to perform during the above 
period, and uncertain, from day to day, when I 
could be at Ludlow. The principal part of my work 
was to destroy, as much as possible, Ivy and other 
things which damaged the old buildings. When the 
excavations were completed, and those of the 
Round Church, etc., I had fair-sized blocks of white 
stone, firmly planted in the ground, to mark out 
very clearly the chancel which had been destroyed, 
and which was excavated, showing it to be 12 ft. 
square, with a semi-octagonal apse beyond, 11 ft. 
wide. I paid a builder to do this, as it helps. 
[If stones still in situ to explain clearly what is 
aoe on the splendid coloured map of the excava- 
ions. 
Hersert SouTHaM. 


GPANISH PLAYS IN ENGLAND (clxxxii, 
50).—I know of performances of the 
following Spanish plays in England :— 

Calderon, ‘ Life’s a Dream,’ translated by 
Frank Birch and J. B. Trend, performed by 
the Cambridge University A.D.C. about 1922. 

G. M. Sierra, ‘The Cradle Song,’ trans- 
lated by John Garret Underhill, acted profes- 
sionally in London at about the same time as 
above; frequently acted in the provinces by 
both professional and amateur companies. 

——, ‘‘The Kingdom of God,’’ translated 
by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker, pro- 
duced in London about 1939, but under a 
different name. 

——, ‘ The Romantic Lady,’ translated by 
the same. I have seen this acted in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne by a professional company. 

The Brothers Quintero, ‘ A Hundred Years 
Old,’ ‘The Lady from Alfaqueque,’ ‘The 
Women Have Their Way’ (Puebla de Las 
Mujeres), ‘Don Abel Wrote A Tragedy ' 
(this has a different name in the original 
Spanish), ‘Love Passes By,’ all translated 
by the Granville-Barkers. I have seen these 
acted by an amateur company in Newcastle 
upon-Tyne. Also a one-act play about a queen 
and a poor man who adored her, the name of 
which T hove forgotten. 

Lope de Vega, ‘The Sheep Well,’ trans- 
lated by J. G. Underhill, acted at the Unity 
Theatre, London, about 1938, 

José Echegaray, ‘The World and his 
Wife.’ This was acted in the provinces by 
the present Sir John Martin Harvey early in 
this century. It is a play about the mischief 
done by scandalmongers, and has a different 
name in Spanish. 

M. H. Dopps. 


NGLISH WORDS IN FRENCH (clxxix. 
225, 246).—At the above reference your 
correspondent, Mr. Ronatp Lestie-MEL- 
VILLE, gave a list of nearly 1,000 English 
words and phrases in more or less current use 


in France, with the dates of the first recorda 


appearance. 


On checking these, I find that in certai, 
cases the French date given is earlier tha 
that in ‘O.E.D.’ These instances should 
worth recording, as an indication to thor 
working on completing the record of English 
that the words in question could certainly bk 
antedated from the ‘0O.E.D.’ date. 

The first date is that given for the Freng 
usage; the second date, in parentheses, jy 
that of ‘O.E.D.’, I have omitted those work 
clearly of American origin. 


At Home .. 1826-(1829) 
Attraction  1835-(1862) 
(I have an English in- 
stance, 1836) 
Bookmaker 1854-(1862) 
Bridge (dental) 
1907-(Not in ‘O.E.D.") 
Caterpillar (tractor) 


1913-(1915) 
Cheviot .. 1856-(1883) 
Clumber (spaniel) 

1863-(1865) 
Covert Coat 

1896-(Modern) 

Dry-farming 1911-(1912) 
Egg-flip .. 1823-(1825) 
Feeder (electrical) 

1891-(1892) 
Field-trial 


880-(No date) 

Film . 1889-(1911) 

(Under Amusements) 

Fin-keel .. 1889-(1893) 
Flock-book 


c. 1880-(Not in 
‘O.E.D.’) 


Gentleman-rider 
1839-(1843) 

Globe-trotter 
1873-(1883) 


Horse-pox —_1873-(18%) 
Linoleum 1874-(1878) 
Looping the Loop 
1903+(1 
Music Hall 1862-11889 
(I have an English in- 
stance, 1860) 
Outfitter 1760-( 
Packet Boat 1634-(164I 
Professional Beauty 
1885-(1887) 
(I have an English in- 
stance, 1885) 
1855-(1863 
Selling-race 1854-(1 
Skeleton (toboggan) 
1899-(1904) 
Sparklet c. 1900-(1904) 
Spider (vehicle) 
1877-1879) 


Standardization 


-(1 
1854-(1 
1818-(1 


Top-weight 
Tramway 
Tweed .... 1845-(1 
Ulster .... 1872-(1878 
Water-ballast 
1855-(1878) 
Whipcord _1893-(1897) 
Yachtsman 1859-(1862) 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 
ORSES ON THE STAGE (clxxxii. 6, 


‘AN. & 


8.U. 


Q.’)—I am afraid my 


memory is defective as to dates but I remen- 
ber nearly 50 years ago there appeared in one 
of the Drury Lane melodramas produced by 
Sir Augustus Harris a scene depicting the 
finish of the Grand National Steeplechase at 
Aintree. An old horse who I believe had wo 


the race appeared in every 
jumped the 


winner a 


rformance as the 
ast fence on the 


stage. His name was ‘‘ Voluptuary.”’ 


ONSLOW. 


THE DUKE OF BERWICK (clxxxii. 34). 
—The most authentic account of his 

is contained in his own Memoirs with § 
summary attached of his life from 1716 to hi 
death in 1734. My copy is translated inte 
English and dated 1779. 
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‘See also ‘D.N.B.’ under ‘ Berwick’ for 
secondary authorities. 
ONSLOW. 


YTES (clxxxi. 247).—According to the 
‘English Dialect s.v. ‘Get,’ 
this term (used at Edinburgh High School as 
well as at Edinburgh Academy—see ‘ Red- 
gauntlet,’ Lett. i.) was the eubject of a note 
or a reply in ‘N. and Q.’ 2S. ii. 309. It 
is the same word as “‘ get ’’ in ‘‘ beget,’’ i.e. 
offspring, child, and was used in the special 
sense of a boy in the lowest class of a school. 
In the wider sense, and variously spelt and 
ronounced, it is common to Scotland and the 
North of England. It is found in Scottish 
literature of the fifteenth century. 


W. W. G. 


BOUNDARY MARKS (elxxxi. 
246, 278, 307, 321, 363).—There is a 
Three Shire Stone at the junction of Cumber- 
land, Westmorland and Lancashire on Wry- 
nose, near Little Langdale. “‘ A great ‘ Shire 
Oak’ stood at the meeting-place of Yorkshire, 
Nottinghamshire and rbyshire, and its 
branches could afford shelter to 230 horse- 
men’? (Gomme, ‘ Primitive Folk-Moots,’ 

209). This was when the Shire-moot was held 
there. The stone mentioned at the second 
reference has been thought by historians to be 
the Ecgbriht Stone or Egbert’s Stone where 
Alfred the Great and his followers assembled 
after he emerged from his retreat at Athelney. 
Recently - however, it has been decided that 
the name belongs to another stone near 
Standerwick on the Wilte and Somerset 


border. 
W. W. 
“ AUCHINLECK ” (clxxxii. 22, 55, 68).— 


The ‘‘ original pronunciation ’’ must of 
course have been that of the place in Ayrshire 
(or Forfarshire?) whence the family arose: 
neither Aukinleck nor Affleck, but Auchinleck, 
with the stress on the last syllable. Affleck 
has evidently run parallel with Auchinleck 
for a long time, for Bardsley, ‘ Dictionary of 
Surnames,’ quotes an Affleck in Barbadoes in 

The change from ‘“‘ch” to ‘“‘f”’ has 
occurred in certain Forfarshire and Aberdeen- 
shire place-names also. 

W. W. G. 


“TTALFAYA ” OR “ HELLFIRE ”’ PASS 
(clxxxii, 78).—The name Halfaya 

came first, derived as SAYER suggests 
from the grass. Similarly in the Nile Ex- 
oa? 1896, under Lord Kitchener, Wady 
a was called by the British troops 


encamped there ‘“‘ Wady Hell-fire.’’ 
Henry ALFORD. 


FOLKLORE OF CLOTHES (clxxxii. 78). 
—A.B.C. is right in thinking that it is 
lucky to put on inadvertently an article of 
clothing inside out, but does not go on to the 
reason, which is that the wearer of the in- 
verted garment will receive a present before 
the week is out, if he continues to wear the 
inverted garment for the normal period of 
time. 
Further folk-lore beliefs are: That a bride 
at her wedding ceremony must wear 
Something old, 
Something new, 
Something borrowed, 
Something blue. 


If a younger sister marries before her elder,. 
the elder wears a blue stocking at the wedding 
ceremony. This custom possibly dates from 
the days of Mre. Montagu and the Bas Bleus, 
signifying that the elder sister preferred to 
relinquish hopes of matrimony for intellectual 
accomplishment ! 

All babies in our family have worn green 
ribbons round their wrists at their christen- 
ings, the tradition being that green is the 
= fairies’ colour, and that the green wrist- 

ands will keep the wicked fairies away. 

Possibly the oldest and most universal of 
folk-lore beliefs in this country is ‘‘ Ne’er 
cast a clout till May is out’ the clout being 
understood to mean one’s winter underwear. 
Of late years however a diversity of opinion 
has sprung up as to whether the propitious 
moment is when the month of May, or the 
hawthorn, is out. 

All these adages might be termed ‘‘ as old 
as the hills’? but a more modern one datin 
from the ‘‘ Steel’’ age and possibly well 
remembered by many of the ‘older genera- 
tion,’’ was being adjured by Nannie to put 
on an entirely clean set of underwear before 
venturing on a journey or a day in the 
Metropolis ‘‘in case there was a railway 
accident or you was run over by a 
dearie.”’ 
folk-lore ! 


This was possibly family pride not 


R. E. W. 


The belief that it is lucky to put on an 
article of clothing, inadvertently, inside out, 
is illustrated in Lean’s ‘ Collectanea,’ 1903, 
ii, pp. 28 and 451, ggg Bee which the 
earliest references are in Reginald Scot’s 
‘ Discovery of Witchcraft,’ 19, xi, p. 15, and 
Howell’s ‘ English Proverbs,’ 1662. 


J. D. Rouieston. 
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The Library. 


Ulster Speaks. By the Rev. W. F. Marshall. 
With an Introduction by Viscount Charle- 
mont. (B.B.C., 6d.) 


THE linguistic standards of the B.B.C. do 
not always please us, as when their 
announcers assimilate ‘‘ guerilla warfare ’”’ to 
an affray of monkeys or their comedians in 
. the pronunciation of Weston-super-Mare sug- 
geet that the town is perpetually situated on 
a female horse. We are certainly grateful 
to the introducer of this pamphlet, who sent 
it to us. Mr. Marshall, as a broadcaster, 
might serve as a model talker on language. 
His style is easy; his learning is supported 
by apposite instances ancient and modern; 
and his views are moderate. Excessive claims 
for Celtic derivations once roused even the 
stately calm of the ‘O.E.D.’ His six talks 
start with a statement of the claims of dialect 
for recognition and go on with the sources 
which have produced the speech of Uleter— 
old English such as mages es and Spenser 
used, the Scots tongue, an Irishisms which 
differ from English idiom, though brogue does 
not figure much in the six counties. Much 
that is thought new is old enough. ‘‘Causey,” 
for instance, was in the Bible of 1611, though 
now ‘‘causeway ’’ takes it place, and it is 
still to be found in ‘Boeies Lost.’ No 
authority is cited for ‘‘a,’’ the worn form of 
“have.’’ So we add that Bunyan, that 
effective master of the vernacular, uses it more 
than once, as in ‘‘ Should ever a followed.”’ 
Before his time, it was ‘‘ha,’’ and the old 
form would certainly be regarded by most 
readers as a modern Americanism. A _ piece 
of speech like his ‘‘ I, with others, were drawn 
out to go’’ may raise the question of similar 
slackness in writing to-day. We think that 
rinted matter should improve on casual talk. 
We notice that Mr. Marshall confesses to 
little knowledge of Irish. The official imposi- 
tion of that a age can hardly be a wise 
move. It might have been left to the people 
to decide, as in Wales, how far they chose to 
be bilingual. English may claim with John- 
son to decide pronunciations of words, though 
the half-educated, who settle these matters, 
deserve no such right. As Mr. Marshall 
points out, when they strive to be extra 
accurate, they are generally wrong. To-day 
the public is so loose and indistinct in its 
utterance that no one is expected to hear what 


is said the first time and words have i 
repeated. It is this negligence whichil 
prevented the spread of English all ovepml 
world. A man utters a proverb famill 
enough to him, though it may be a gam 
piece of English idiom and a Frenchy 
cannot discover what he is saying. q 
Lord Charlemont tells us that the 
wegian Government recently made an atts 
stem of Norwem 
rather on the lines suggested b 
paragraph of Jan. 24. They verwll 
a peasant dialect as a basis. Fancy sual 
attempt in this country! The interest sim 
in our noble language, except among schon 
to whom nobody pays any attention, is am 
indeed. In the course of many years wean 
never come across a journalist who shows 
keen interest in English philology. Aram 
Irish any better? We recall a boast by Tam 
O’Connor that he never consulted a dichma 
ary, relying on his own instinct, and 
statement appeared in a so-called review 
the ‘O.E.D.’ The Celts, who are always iim 
talking and writing, have muddled the Him 
lish rules of ‘‘shall’’ and ‘‘ will.” 
set out clearly in H. W. Fowler’s ‘ Mogae 
English Usage,’ but research to-day is chi 
concerned with vivid novelties from 
United States. Our main educators ing 
guage appear to be the entertainers and@™ 
schoolmaster who frowns on dialect 
follows the standard of some newspaper. B® 
now we can add the B.B.C., w ich has] 
heavy responsibility for the preservationa™ 
language and a reasonably good 
ary. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not by 
to return communications which, for any reason) 
do not print. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ' are inserted free of Chaim 
Contributors are requested always to give ii 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 4 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to anoiim 
contributor, correspondents are requested to punmE 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the numa 
of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the letter r 

WHEN answering a query, or referring 
article which has already appeared, correspon 
are requested to give within parentheses—iimia™ 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers Oba 
series volume and page at which the contri 
in question is to be found. a 

MANAGER will be pleased to forward 
specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any addressenm 
friends which readers may like to send to hig” 
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